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Commuttee on July 30, 1981. 


It is a pleasure to appear before you to- 
day to discuss the relationship between 
foreign policy and the role of military 
power. This ts an important, indeed 
critical, subject for our nation. It 
deserves the fullest attention of the 
legislative as well as executive branch of 
our government. 

There can be no easy distinction 
drawn between foreign and defense 
policy. They are inextricably linked. 
Together with economic policy, they 
comprise a strategic approach to inter- 
national relations which this country 

’ must pursue if we are to remain free 
and prosperous. Moreover, we must 
coordinate this approach within the ex- 
ecutive branch, between the executive 
and legislative branches, and with our 
friends and allies around the world. 

Historically, this nation has 
sometimes ignored the interrelationship 
between military power and foreign 
policy. Too often, we have assumed that 
military strength had no relation to the 
pursuit of peace, that preparations for 
war began only after diplomacy had 
failed. Rather than recognizing the utili- 
ty of military power in preventing war, 
we frequently sought refuge behind our 
oceans, legal constructs, or moral 
idealism. . 

But the world has changed dramat- 
ically since World War II. Intercontinen- 
tal missiles and bombers, armed with 
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nuclear weapons, can span ocean bar- 
riers in minutes or hours. Resource 
dependence and the global economy 
have linked our fate and well-being with 
other regions as never before. We can 
no longer accept a policy which draws 
an artificial line between diplomacy and 
the ability to project military power. 
While the desire to avoid conventional 
war was insufficient to bring about this 
integration in the past, the responsibility 
of deterring nuclear war should offer a 
forceful incentive today. 

The Soviets clearly understand the 
relationship of foreign policy and 
military power. Following World War II, 
they rapidly developed atomic weapons. 
After their humiliation in the Cuban 
missile crisis, they accelerated improve- 
ment of their power projection forces 
and their global capability to challenge 
ours. 

Today, the Soviet Union is a global 
military power. Its capabilities are 
worldwide in reach and massive both in 
conventional and nuclear forces. As a 
result, the United States has no alter- 
native but to achieve and maintain 
balancing capabilities. We can no longer 
afford to seek a shortcut by trying to 
offset conventional deficiencies with 
nuclear preponderance. Likewise, we 
can no longer view the world as divided 
into distinct strategic zones in which 
wars can be discretely fought and con- 
tained. We must recognize that a 
U.S.-Soviet war anywhere is likely to 
spread to other fronts and may become 
global very quickly. 


In an era when editorial writers 
speak of the “impotence of power,” the 
Soviets and their surrogates have suc- 
cessfully employed unsheathed military 
might in Angola, Kampuchea, Ethiopia, 
and Afghanistan. Most recently, the 
Soviets have sought to intimidate Polish 
Government domestic actions by mass- 
ing forces along the border. 

This last example illustrates a reality 
which we in the United States have not 
always appreciated. Military force alters 
political perceptions through the capaci- 
ty to intervene as well as through in- 
tervention itself. Military power is not 
an end in itself, nor is it a substitute for 
diplomacy. It is, however, a critical 
backdrop for conducting a successful 
foreign policy. It is an essential precon- 
dition for a coherent strategic approach 
to international relations. 

For a time following World War II, 
we understood this relationship. We set 
about to rebuild and protect Europe 
with all of the instruments at our dispos- 
al—political, military, and economic. The 
result was a highly successful strategic 
approach which led to NATO and Euro- 
pean economic recovery. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, the co- 
hesion of our foreign, defense, and 
economic policies disintegrated. Viet- 
nam, Watergate, and prolonged econom- 
ic problems led to an inability or disin- 
clination to define and implement an ef- 
fective strategic approach. While domes- 
tically debating the utility of military 
power, we watched a vigorous Soviet 
military modernization program take 
shape without pursuing compensating 
actions. By failing to compete effective- 
ly, we allowed the military balance to 
shift toward the Soviets. In addition, 
high oil prices, inflation, limited invest- 
ment, and even smaller gains in produc- 
tivity caused our economy to stagnate. 
As a result, U.S. ability to shape events 
decreased. In particular, as Soviet 
military power increased, our ability to 
deter Soviet adventurism declined 
dramatically. 


Integrated Approach 


President Reagan fully appreciates this 
historical perspective. He has a clear 
sense of our objectives in foreign policy: 
a world hospitable to our society and 
ideals, a world where peaceful change is 
the norm and nations can settle disputes 
without war. The President also has a 
coherent strategic approach for attain- 
ing these objectives and restoring U.S. 
leadership. Let me map out the four 
basic elements of this integrated ap- 
proach as I see them. 


First is U.S.-Soviet relations. We 
recognize the inevitability, and in many 
instances the desirability, of change. But 
we insist that the Soviets avoid the use 
of military force, coercion, subversion, 
or support for terrorism. They must 
restrain their international activities 
within the bounds of peaceful action and 
the conventions of international law. 

In order to enhance our security and 
demonstrate our resolve in pursuing this 
new course of U.S.-Soviet relations, we 
are embarking upon a major program to 
improve our military capabilities. This 
Administration is determined to deny 
the Soviets any opportunity to conduct a 
foreign policy aimed at exploiting real or 
perceived American military weak- 
nesses. In addition, we will seek, 
through stricter export controls, to cur- 
tail the sale of military or dual-use 
technology to the Soviet Union. 


Second is our effort to revitalize 
alliance relationships and to strengthen 
bilateral relationships with friends who 
share our strategic interests. We can on- 
ly accomplish this goal with a new spirit 
of consultation, a frank give-and-take 
among close friends. We must pursue 
coordinated foreign, defense, and 
economic policies, as was our objective 
at the Ottawa summit. At the same 
time, we must show again that America 
is a reliable partner, consistent in our 
approach to international problems, and 
balanced in our policies. Above all, the 
industrial democracies must achieve the 
military strength, confidence, and unity 
of purpose necessary to deter or defend 
against those who threaten our vital in- 
terests. 


Third we intend to construct helpful 
and responsive relations with the less in- 
dustrialized nations. We recognize that 
there are significant cultural and, in 
some cases, political differences between 
these countries and the United States. 
However, we all share an interest in 
trade and economic development. More- 
over, unlike the Soviets, the United 
States has offered markets, as well as 
technological assistance and humani- 
tarian aid, without the demeaning en- 
tanglement of a client-state relationship. 
Failure to continue to do so, and to ex- 
pand on these efforts, could weaken 
political stability in these regions, en- 
danger our access to vital resources, and 
alter the East-West political-military 
balance against us. 


In approaching the developing 
world, we do not construct any false 
dichotomies between North-South and 
East-West issues, treating the former as 
economic and the latter as military. 
Rather, we recognize that progress in 
our relations with the many nations of 
the south is dependent, in part, on our 
success in dealing with East-West 
security problems. Moreover, peaceful 
economic development and political 
change can only take place when people 
feel secure and free from threat. Our in- 
tegrated program of economic and 
security assistance is directed toward 
that end. To the extent that we succeed 
in providing security and stability in 
developing countries, we remove targets 
of opportunity from the Soviets and 
their surrogates. 


Fourth and finally, the President 
and this:entire Administration are com- 
mitted to strengthening the domestic 
economy. All our other policy goals de- 
pend on success in this area. Without a 
stable and growing economy, we can 
sustain neither a robust defense policy 
nor a strong foreign policy. 


Policy Linkage 


I would like to turn now to a more 
specific discussion of how our military 
and foreign policies interrelate. Earlier 
this year, Cap Weinberger [Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger] submitted 
this Administration’s first steps to rec- 
tify the mistakes of the past in his ex- 
tensive additions to the FY 1981 and 
1982 defense budgets. Our defense im- 
provements, as part of a balanced na- 
tional security effort, emphasize both 
nuclear and conventional forces. 

Improvements in strategic nuclear 
forces will enhance our ability to deter 
attack or threats of attack on ourselves 
or our allies. These measures will 
remove the perception of U.S. vulner- 
ability to nuclear blackmail. Theater 
nuclear forces form the bridge between 
America’s global military posture and 
regional defense commitments. Improve- 
ments in this area will allow us to re- 
assure allies that temporary convention- 
al force imbalances in their regions will 
not result in intimidation. 

Our conventional military improve- 
ments will further bolster friends and 
allies in the knowledge that we are 
reliable and consistent partners. They 
will also provide the initial—and 
crucial—deterrent to Soviet initiation of 
hostilities which, once started, could 


escalate to the nuclear level. In par- 
ticular, improvements for U.S. naval 
forces and strategic mobility will 
reassure our security partners. They 
demonstrate that we are willing and 
able to aid them and that we can sustain 
that aid against any challenge to our 
lines of communication. 

In NATO conventional and theater- 
nuclear improvements are intended to 
improve the military balance in that 
region. Our efforts are directed at en- 
couraging greater allied defense con- 
tributions by example rather than com- 
pulsion. We are encouraging the allies to 
provide additional critical forces, and we 
will continue to do so. At the same time 
we should recognize that they already 
make important contributions—in man- 
power, for example—and that public 
criticism is often counterproductive. Im- 
proved European security will also 
benefit us elsewhere in the world. Confi- 
dent of their security at home, Western 
European nations may individually be 
more willing to assist us in external ef- 
forts in behalf of our common interests. 

In Northeast Asia our conventional 
force improvements are directed toward 
similar goals. In particular, our naval 
improvements will enhance our force 
posture in the western Pacific where we 
rely primarily upon sea-based deploy- 
ments to maintain an effective forward 
defense. In addition, we have decided to 
maintain our current ground force levels 
in Korea. 

In Southwest Asia, the United 
States is seeking a strategic consensus 
among our friends directed toward the 
common Soviet threat. We are attempt- 
ing to convince them that we are a 
reliable and capable security partner, 
serious about defending our vital in- 
terests in their region in partnership 
with them. The U.S. naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, our efforts to improve 
security relations with Pakistan, and the 
generally expanded security assistance 
budget requests for Southwest Asia are 
examples of this. 

There are, of course, other problems 
in Southwest Asia. The United States is 
seeking to bring an end to the current 
tensions in Lebanon, to build upon the 
breakthrough of Camp David, and, in 
general, to ameliorate the impasse be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. We 
recognize fully the need to pursue these 
efforts in parallel with our strategy to 
counter the Soviets. 

Throughout the developing world we 
seek through a combination of security 
and development assistance to help in 
the maintenance of a secure and stable 


environment. A secure environment for 
these nations also helps to remove the 
incentive for nuclear proliferation. 

In many cases creating a stable en- 
vironment requires only economic assist- 
ance. In some cases, where external ag- 
gression and subversion are significant, 
we will offer security assistance to 
restore stability and provide an oppor- 
tunity for peaceful change. Security 
assistance, however, will often be paired 
with economic aid. In El Salvador, for 
example, our economic aid is over three 
times the size of our military assistance. 
Our broad approach to these problems is 
best illustrated by our program for the 
Caribbean Basin in which we are asking 
regional states to join us in a social- 
economic program that deals with the 
root causes of internal instability. 

As the Department of State is 
responsible for U.S. arms transfer and 
security assistance policies, the linkage 
of foreign and defense policies in this 
area is particularly important to me. 
Cap Weinberger and I regard U.S. 
defense expenditures in combination 
with arms transfers and security 
assistance as an integrated strategic 
program to strengthen U.S. and friendly 
military capabilities and defend our in- 
terests around the world. Arms 
transfers and security assistance also 
lend credibility to U.S. foreign policy ef- 
forts to revitalize our alliance and other 
strategic relationships. They also sup- 
port secure and stable environments in 
the developing world. 

As in the other areas of the military 
balance, it is worth noting that the 
Soviet Union spent $16 billion in 1980 
for arms to the developing world; the 
United States transferred only $10 
billion in equipment. Soviet arms 
shipments to Cuba provide a dramatic il- 
lustration of this global phenomenon. 
Soviet military deliveries to Cuba have 
increased sharply this year. They 
reached near record levels during the 
second quarter of 1981. The total for the 
first 7 months of the year is more than 
twice the volume in all of 1980; even 
with moderate additions over the rest of 
the year, this will lead to a 1981 total 
higher than any yearly figure since 
1962. While most of the tonnage is be- 
lieved to be earmarked for Cuba’s 
regular Armed Forces and its newly 
created territorial militia, there is solid 
evidence that some of the goods are be- 
ing reshipped to Central America. 


As you know, the President recently 
announced this Administration’s conven- 
tional arms transfer policy. Arms trans- 
fers are a logical extension of our na- 
tional defense effort. They allow friends. 
and allies to defend not only their own 
but also common interests. It is essential 
in important strategic areas that we 
maximize indigenous capabilities to deter 
local and regional violence while press- 
ing ahead in parallel with our own ef- 
forts to counter threats which clearly re- 
quire U.S. involvement. A coherent, 
forthcoming, measured response to local 
and regional military equipment re- 
quirements, coupled with steadfast 
adherence to our treaty commitments, 
will reassure our friends and allies that 
they can rely on us. 

One important element of our arms 
transfer policy is the establishment of a 
special defense acquisition fund. The 
Administration is requesting authoriza- 
tion of such a fund in the international 
development and security cooperation 
bill currently before the Congress. The 
fund would procure long leadtime and 
other important military equipment in 
anticipation of foreign military sales. It 
would enable us to respond rapidly to 
equipment requests from allies and other 
strategic friends without diversions from 
the U.S. military. It would also aid in 
expanding the defense industrial base 
for mobilization contingencies. Our re- 
cent efforts at putting together an 
equipment package to offer for near- 
term delivery to Pakistan in support of 
our evolving bilateral security relation- 
ship vividly demonstrated the need for 
such a fund. 

Because many important recipients 
are unable to purchase major weapons 
systems with their own resources or 
otherwise to provide fully for their © 
defense, an expanded security assistance 
budget is an essential part of the arms 
transfer effort. Security assistance of- 
fers political, financial, and military 
backing to our strategic approach in the 
same way the defense budget does. Ina 
number of cases, it is the most efficient 
way to defend U.S. interests in a par- 
ticular area; in some cases, it is the only 
way. 

The current state of affairs in the 
Congress regarding security assistance 
is alarming. If the foreign aid budget 
does not pass, it will be the third year in 
a row in which we will have operated 
from a continuing resolution. This short- 
sighted approach to security assistance 
cripples our foreign policy and places 
U.S. credibility on the line. I must state 
in all candor that we are liable to serious 
consequences if we do not remedy this 
depressing situation in FY 1982. 


Arms Control 


Finally, I would like to touch on arms 
control and its relationship with foreign 
and defense policy. As you know, the 
search for sound arms control agree- 
ments is essential to our efforts to 
achieve and maintain peace. Sound 
agreements will require the careful in- 
tegration of foreign and defense con- 
cerns. In discussing this issue with the 
Foreign Policy Association 2 weeks ago 
[see Current Policy 292], I set forth six 
principles that are the core of President 
Reagan’s approach. 


e Arms control efforts will be an in- 
strument of, not a replacement for, a 
coherent national and allied security 
policy. 

e We will seek agreements that tru- 
ly enhance security. 

e We will pursue arms control bear- 
ing in mind the whole context of Soviet 
relations. 

¢ We will seek balanced agree- 
ments. 
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e We will seek controls that include 
effective means of verification and 
mechanisms for securing compliance. 

e We will pursue arms control by 
considering the totality of the various 
arms control processes and the various 
weapons systems and\not just those 
agreements and weapons systems being 
specifically negotiated. 


Let there be no misunderstanding: 
We intend to maintain the arms control 
process and to conclude agreements 
from a position of secure and confident 
military power. Arms control agree- 
ments are not a substitute for military 
capabilities. Only a strong and balanced 
military force will provide sufficient in- 
centive for the Soviets to negotiate 
meaningful agreements. 


Conclusion 


I have attempted to outline a clear and 
coherent vision of our foreign policy 
goals and a strong view on the need to 
integrate foreign and defense policies in 
a strategic approach to international 
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relations. Cap Weinberger and I are co- 
ordinating the efforts of our two depart- 
ments on a regular basis. We share an 
understanding of the threats to our na- 
tion and the importance of integrating 
foreign and defense policies. The State 
Department supports the expansion of 
our defense capabilities as an essential 
ingredient of a strategic approach. State 
and Defense together support an ex- 
panded security assistance budget. We 
recognize the challenge posed by the 
need to coordinate foreign, defense, and 
economic policies into a coherent whole. 
Your understanding and support will be 
crucial to our effort. 
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